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Dramatic Sketches. 


Mr. JONES, 
(With a Portrait.) 
Amongst the cleverest and most 
useful members of the Covent-Garden 
Company may be numbered the sub- 
ject of the present article. At that 
theatre he is in exclusive possession 


‘of the extensive range of characters 


which the late Mr, Lewis for so many 
years gave life and being to; and 
though, after making every allowance 
for the force of early impressions, 
and obstinate prejudices, we must 
admit that he has not all the airiness 
and spirit of his predecessor, it can- 
not be denied that he is by far the 
most efficient substitute Messrs. Har- 
ris aud Co. have ever been able to 
procure for that great original. In 
the bustling fop and conceited beau, 
the licentious rake and e¢centric 
rover, in short in almost every part 
distinguished by heedless gaiety and 
rattling volatility, Mr. Jones is in- 
variably clever, and frequeatly highly 
excelleat. Of all actors he appears 
to be the most “ pains-taking ;” he 
always appears fond of his part, and 
determined to make the most of it; 


and whether his gaiety proceeds from _ 


the natural impulse of good spirits, or 
be merely put on and laid aside with 
the characier he personates, it bears 
about it such marks of heartiness and 
sincerity, tiat we involuntarily par- 
ticipate in his geod temper; aud 
bling to whatever faults he may dis- 
Cover, fec: impossible to enterta:a 
any ertincut but that of friendliness 
Yor FL 


towards one who is apparently so 
jocund and happy himself, and so 
determined to excite a similar feeling 
in others, To enumerate all the 
parts in which he excels, would be 
an endless undertaking, for we believe 
few actors are so frequently before 
the town, and in so many new cha- 
racters. We have, however, always 
been most pleased with his per- 
formances at the Haymarket; the 
several parts he has sustainedin Mr, 
Jameson’s comedies there have ex- 
hibited his talents to more advantage 
than any of those in which he has 
appeared at the winter theatre ; and 
as he is one of those actors who do 
not owe their reputation to buffoonery 
and grimace, the comparatively di- 
minutive size of the former house is 
in every respect calculated to enable 
the town more fully to appreciate the 
true character and merits of his 
acting. 

Mr. Jones’s person is short, but 
remarkably well formed; his figure 
indeed is the neatest and smartest 
imaginable, but nature certainly has 
not been quite so bountiful with re- 
gard to his countenance, which is 
far from being handsome, though 
abounding with comic expression. 
With the exception of Elliston, 
vhose pretensions and talents are 
doubtless of a higher order, we know 
no comedian who ought to be ranked 
above him in his peculiar walk : 
Wrench comes the nearest, but is 
still far behind bim im ease and 
versatility. 
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History of the Theatres. 


€nap. VI. The History of the Stage, 
continued from the restoration of 
the Theutres in 1660, to the es- 
tablishment of the King’s Company 


in Drury Lane, and the Duke's 
mn Dorset Gardens. 


The performance of plays was en- 
tirely suspended for some years by 
the Ordinances of Parliament men- 
tioned in Cuap. V. and in fact every 
species of public amusement was 
discouraged by the Puritans as far as 
Jay in their power. This gloomy 
state of things continued without any 
relaxation till the year 1656, when 
S:r W. Davenant, who, as we have 
already stated, had been granted a 
patent by Charies the First to erect a 
theatre, and had produced some very 
successful pieces before the Revolu- 
tion, projected a novel kind of enter- 
tainment, which he exhibited in Rut- 
land House, at the upper end of Al- 
dersgate Street. It consisted of a 
dramatic composition, in two parts, 
called “ The Siege of Rhodes,” the 
story of which was told in recitative, 
and illustrated by five scenes, being, 
as is thought, the first at all de- 
strving the name which were used at 


a public theatre. It does not appear 
that his undertaking met with any in- 
terruption from the ruling powers; 
and emboldened by his success, he in 
1658 opened the Cock-pit, in Drury 
Lane, with a piece of the same de- 
scription, called ‘* ‘The Cruelties of 
the Spaniards in Peru,” which he also 
exhibited without opposition. These 
proceedings were but the forerunners 
of the complete re-ascendancy of the 
drama, which was now about to re- 
cover nearly all its former splendour. 
In the year 1659, shortly before the 
restoration of Charles the Second, 
men’s minds beginning to revive Mm 
soure degree from the gloom into 
which they had been plunged by the 
events of the Revolution, the trant- 
mels imposed by Puritanism lost their 
hold, and a general desire for gaiety 
and amusement began to manifest it- 
self; insomuch that by the early part 
of 1660, no less than three companies 
of players were formed, viz. one - 
the Red Bull; one at the Cock-pit; 
aud another at the Salisbury-Court 
Theatre. It has already been mea- 
tioned in our description of the Red 
Bull, (Cuap. IIE.) that in 1659 the 
performance of plays was recer- 
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menced there by a company formed 


from the scattered remains of the 
actors who flourished before the Revo-' 


jution; here they continued till the 
latter end of 1660, when they removed 
to a new theatre which had been 
formed within the walls of a tennis- 
court, standing in the centre of a 
place then called Little Lincoln’s-Ina 
Fields, or Gibbon’s Tennis-Court, 
near Clare Market, which they opened 
on the sth of November, with “ Henry 
the Fourth,” and remained there till 
1663.—We shall again have occasion 
to notice this theatre in the course of 
our history, since it was rendered 
famous about thirty years afterwards, 
in consequence of being occupied by 
the seceders from Drury-Lane under 
Betterton, &c. in 1695. After they 
quitted it, it does not appear ever 
again to have becn made use of asa 
theatre, but was converted to less 
splendid, though perhaps more useful, 
purposes. On Sunday, 17th of Sept. 
1809, the building, which, we believe, 
was at that time principally used as 
acarpenter’s yard, accidentally took 
fire, and was almost totally destroyed. 
The above view represents the ap- 
pearance of the ruins just after the 
coaflagration. The court in which 
this house stood is now called Bear 
Yard, and as it is but a small place, 
the theatre must necessarily have been 
of very contracted dimensions. The 
new building which has been erected 
on its site, and which now occupies 
nearly the same space as the old one, 
will enable the spectator to judge 
pretty accurately of its size. 

While the company from the Cock- 
pit were performing here, they came 
under the management of the famous 
Thomas Killigrew, who had been 
page of honour to Charles the First, 
to whose cause he firmly adhered, 
and at his death attached himself to 
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the fortunes of his son, who imme- 
diately on his restoration appointed 
him groom of the bed-chamber; and 
on the 2st of August, 1660, issued a 
grant under the privy signet, autho- 
rizing him and Sir Wm. Davenant to 
erect two new piay-houses ; at the 
same time prohibiting any ether 
theatrical representations in London, 
Westminster, er the suburbs, but 
those exhibited by them. ‘This was 
the origin of that monopoly, which is 
generally thought to have had such 
fatal effects upon the character of our 
drama; which certainly, whatever 
may have been the cause, lias lament. 
ably declined from the excellence it 
lad attained to before that period. 
Upon the grant of this patent to Killi- 
grew, he commenced a new theatre in 
Drury-Lane, on the site of the eld 
Cock-pit, to which bis company, who 
were now known by the name of Tur 
Kine’s Company, removed from 
Gibbon’s Tennis-Court in 1663, and 
openedit on the sth April, with Beau- 
mont and Fletcher’s ‘‘ Humorous 
Lieutenant.” 

The second company was formed 
in 1659, atthe period when General 
Monk was marching out of Scotland, 
by one Rhodes, a bookseller, who had 
been wardrobe-keeper to the Black- 
friars company. He contrived to 
procure a license from the existing 
government, and opened the Cock-pit, 
in Drury-Lane, with a troop of the 
best performers he was able to col- 
lect. Amongst these was Betterton, who 
afterwards acquired such celebrity, 
aud who had been his apprentice. 
These in 1660 fell under the manage- 
ment of Dayenant, who, as related 
above, had been granted a patent by 
Charles the Second, and who, on the 
5th November in that year, removed 
them to the theatre in Salisbury 
Court; from which period they were 
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called Tae Duge’s Company, havin 

b. -n sworn in by the Lord Chamber- 
jain to serve the Duke of York. At 
Suisbury Court i» y remained till 
1662, when they removed io a new 
theatre which Davenant had built in 
Portugal Street, Lincoln’s-Inr Fields, 
which they took possession of in 
March or Apri!, commencing with the 
two parts of Davenant’s “ Siege of 
Rhodes,” which had previously been 
rehearsed at “Apothecaries’ Hall, and 
were now acted twelve nights suc- 
cessively. Theintrodu ‘tion ofscenery 
onthe stage may be dated from this 
period, as it was in these plays that 
scenes were first regularly used in a 
public theatre, an appeilation to which 
the room fitted up by Davenant at 
Rutland House in 1656, as_before- 
mentioned, could scarcely lay claim. 
It has been said by some writers that 
this company returned again to the 
Cock-pit, before they took possession 
of the house in Portugal Street, but 
this is incorrect, as that theatre was 
pulled down at this period, to make 
room for the new one buiiding by 
Killigrew. In Portugal Street they 
couatinued to perform for some years, 
till the house being found too small, Sir 
W. Davenant commenced another, on 
a larger scale, in Dorset Gardens, but 
did not live to see it completed. How- 


ever, the company, who were now 
under the management of Lady Daye. 
nant, Charles her son, and Betterton, 
took possession of this new theatre, 
and opened it on the 9th November, 
1671, with Dryden’s “ Sir Martin 
Marall,” which was played for three 
days together to crowded audiences, 

The third company, mentioned at 
the commencement of this chapter, 
began to perform in 1660, under a 
license from Sir Henry Herbert, 
Master of the Revels, at the theatre 
in Salisbury Court, the erection of 
which has been noticed in Cuap. II, 
article Waiterrians. They were 
under the direction of Mr, Wiliam 
Beeston, whose father, Christopher 
Beeston, had been manager of the 
Cock-pit befure the Revolution; but 
as upon the grant of exclusive licenses 
to Killigrew and Davenant, in 16°, 
all other persons were prohibited from 
exhibiting plays, their operations 
necessarily ceased, and they became 
incorporated with the two licensed 
compasies. They can therefore be 
scarcely looked upon as a_ distinct 
body; and theatrical performances 
were henceforth for a long period 
monopolized by two companies,—the 
Kine’s, under Killigrew, and the 
Duke’s, under Davenant. 


Rebielo of Wooks. 


A View of the Enylish Stage; or, a 
Series of Dramatic Criticisms. B 


William Hazlitt. London. Stodart. 
1818. p. p. 461. 12s, 


We have been egregiously deceived 
and disappointed by this work, which, 
in plain terms, is nothing more or less 


than a catch-penny. When we saw - 


it announced, we of course imagined 
that these « Dramatic Criticisms” 


would at least possess the merit of 
novelty ; and, indeed, that Mr. Haz- 
litt’s talents, which we are far from 
being inclined to question, would im- 
port to them some further recommen- 
dation ; but, on the contrary, the work 
consists of nothing but the author’s 
lucubrations in the daily and weekly 
newspapers for the last three or fout 
years, most carefully collected, and 
printed in a portly vo. volume, This 
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eeing the case, we should have passed 


it over in silence, had we not deemed 
ourselves called upon to iniorm our 
readers of its true character, and 
thereby prevent their being tricked 
outofthesumof 12s. modestly charged 
by Mr. ifaziitt for this collection of 
stale criticisms, which, whatever in- 
terest they might possess at the time 
they were written, are about as attrac- 
tive at present to the dramatic reader, 
as a reprint of the disputes on the 
Convention of Cintra, or the Wal- 
cheren Expedilion, would prove to a 
quidnunc. To enter into any exami- 
nation of the opinions they contain, 
will, we trust, be as little expected of 
us, as to criticise the criticisms which 
have appeared in the columns of the 
daily papers for twenty years past. 


We add a few lines to tiie above re- 


marks to notice a fearful dispute which 
the work has given rise to. Mr.Con- 
way it seems felt so hurt at certain 
personal observations made upon him, 
tiat he immediately called upon Mr. 
Haziitt for an explanation, which Mr. 
Haziilt, who we suppose is averse to 
using any weapon but the pen, as 
quickly gave. We copy the following 
account of the transaction from the 
“* British Press” of May 26:— 


“ Mr. Conway having felt himself 
personally injured by certain remarks 
upon him, ina work published by Mr. 
Hiazlitt, in the form of Dramatic Cri- 
ticisms, thought it necessary to call on 
the writer for an explanation, when 
the f"iowing disavowal was given :— 

Some expre sions in my ‘ View of 
the Enghsh Stage,’ relating to Mr. 
Conway, having been construed to 
imply personal disrespect to that gen.- 
th man, and to hold ium up to ridicule, 
not as an actor but as a man, L utterly 
discluim any such intention or meaning 
in the work alluded to, the whule of 
what is there said being strictly in- 
tended to apply to his appearance in 
certain characters on the stage, and to 
his qualifications or defects as a can- 
dida‘e for theatrical approbation. 


“May 24, 1918." ” ‘w. BAZLITT.’ 
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Our readers may perhaps feel cu- 
rious to see the particular passages 
which gave Mr. Conway such offence. 
The following we believe were those 
which principally occasioned his re- 
monstrance:— ~ 


“ Of Mr. Conway’s Romeo we can- 
not speak with , atience. He bestrides 
the stage like a Colossus, throws his 
arms into the air like the sails of a 
windmill, and his motion is as unwieldy 
as that of a young elephant. His 
voice breaks in tnunder on the ear 
like Garaganiua’s, but when he 
pleases to be soft, he is ‘ the very bea- 
die to an amoroussigh” Mr. Coates’s 
absurdities are tame and trifling in 
comparison.—Quere, Why does he not 
marry?” p- 50. 

‘““Mr. Conway topped the part of 
Comus with his usual felicity, and 
seemed almost as if the genius of a 
may-pole had inspired a human form. 
He is said to make a very handsome 
Comus: so he would make a very 
handsome Caliban ; and the common 
sense of the transformation would be 
the same.” p- 118. 


All this, it must be confessed, is 
pitiful enough, and reflects disgrace 
only upon the writer. His enmity to 
Mr. Conway indeed is apparent 
throughout, and scarcely ever does 
he let slip an opportunity of having a 
hit at him. Even in his remarks on 
performances at Drury Lane and the 
Haymarket, with which the question 
of Mr. Conway’s merits has no very 
apparent connection, we still find his 
name introduced for the sake of ridi- 
culing the misfortune (or rather 
crime) he labours uncer of being six 
feet high. ‘To this crime we are pere 
suaded Mr. Conway owed much of 
the obloquy and abuse he laboured 
under while on the London boards ; 
but if we might be alluwed to offer an 
opinion unbiassed either by friend- 
ship or by spite, we should say that 
few actors have more strenuously en- 
deavoured to earn the good opinion 
of the town, or better deserved it, 
Mr. Hazlitt certainly cuts no very 
enviable or dignilied figure in the 
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above business, but it is invariably 
the case that those who are most blus- 
tering and arrogant in their attacks, 
are the most ready to recant and apo- 
logize when attacked in return.—The 
truth of the matter is, Mr. Conway is 
a tall man, and Mr. Haziitt knows it. 


The New Way to Act Old Plays: a 
familiar Epistle to the Manage- 
ment of Drury-Lane Theatre, on 
the present Stute of their Stage, 
London. — Stodart. 1818, 12mo. 
pp. 36.—ls. 


We like the conception of this little 
work better than the execution. It 
consists of some severe remarks on 
the management of Drury Lane, con- 
veyed in octo-syllabic verse, and illus- 
trated by numerous notes. Of the 
text we give two brief specimens; 
premising, that we by no means ad- 


me the second couplet in the se- 
cond extract :— 


* Of you kind managers I’d askk— 

“ Tis no great poser, no great taskk— 

only how you disemburse 

“ Your orders from the treasury 
purse ? 

‘* How many thousands have gone 
gratis, 

(Nihil est dulcius veritatis ! ) 

Into your boxes evry night, 

“ While Covent Garden, warm and 
bright, 

* Outshone in ew’ry thing you boast 


ol, 
ad Nay; ev’ry thing you make the most 


thus it is—how plain the 
plan — 
** No fool can make an honest man.” 
$3. 
Let Maturin’s stern “ Bertram” 
és Its hav less brother fi | 
Ss harmless brother finda grave: 
** Both shall descend, O ! shea! I say 
Ut requiescant in pace! 
. Let Billy Dimond’s vapid strains, 
Written, O ‘thrift, withouten? 
wet Karle’s melodious op’ra cree 
* Creating logothalmic* 


* Logothalmic — sleeping with one’s 
eyes open.” 


Let Ryley’s harmless, fam'd Glen, 
dower, 

“ Live its short da 

zt the Gregarah, bold Rob 

“ Your * black mail? levies whey 


* Sprung from the brains of Mister 
Suane, | 
‘With character and ‘ deeds’ his 
own; 

© Let shrink at bis work, 

*¢ Who murder’d ‘ Richard, Duke of 
York ;’ 


“ Ben from the dust, the mangled 
dead 


“¢ Exclaims —‘ My blood upon thy 
head !? 

“ This deed is not without a name, 

“ Till nis be biotted out by fame! 

“ Let Skellington his vigil keep,’ 

“ Nor longer with his ‘ Beauty’ sleep ; 

“ Let him write on, the house will 
bear it, 

‘¢ Though common sense disdains to 
hear it. 

“ Yes! let inflated nonsense rage, 

“ And bring you honours to your 
stage ; 

“ Cash to your treasury—coflers full! 

© Gold is oft paid fur wiat is dull! 

‘© Yet these vile arts are nearly o’er, 

‘“‘ Here taste shall rise to life no 
more.” 


y—I mean, its 


p. 26. 
The writer is evidently a novice in 
the art of rhyming ; and he must ex- 
cuse us if we confess our inability to 
discover the drift of certain of his 
lines. The work, however, is not 
without traces of ability, and alittle 
attention to the rules of composition 
will probably enable the author to 
render the promised Seconp Part 
more deserving the attention of the 
town than his first. : 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


[We shall in future render this 
article a more prominent feature of 
our publication than has hitherto 
been the case, In addition to notices 
of new works, we intend to give 
brief accounts of all sales of dramatic 
libraries and collections: in which 
the most important articles will be 
enumerated, with the prices, and the 
names of the purchasers, whenever 
the same can be correctly ascertained. 
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In addition tO the present interest 
which will attach to this plan, it will 
be found highly useful hereafter to 
collectors and amateurs; for while 
they may thus mark the progressive 
increase in the scareity and value of 
particular works, they may also ascer- 
tain at once the possessors of dis- 
tinguished rarities, or at least gain 
some clue to their discovery, which 
it is sometimes extremely diflicult or 
impossible to accomplish. It must, 
however, be obvious that we shall 
seldom be able to notice any other 
than the dramatic works whieh the 
various collections may contain. ] 

The late Dr. Burney’s library has 
been purchased for the British Mu- 
seum at £13,500. This collection will 
particularly attract the notice of dra- 
matic readers. Amongst its contents 
are—Ist. Between 400 and 500 quarto 
volumes, containing materials for the 
History of the Stage, from 1660 to 
the present time; with many anec- 
dotes of actors and dramatists. —2nd. 
A collection of portraits of authors, 
actors, commentators, &c. from the 
Jatter part of Elizabeth’s reign to 
the present time, 5000 of which are 
dramatic.—3rd. A series of English 
newspapers, amounting to 700 
volumes, from the year 1603 to 1817. 
4th. A complete collection of the 
dramatic literature of Greece. The 
value of the collection was estimated 
by Messrs. Dibdin, Heber, and 
others, at £14,500. 

The library of the late Mr. Wal- 
dron, formerly prompter at the Hay- 
market, and a performer at various 
theatres, was sold by Mr. Evans, 26, 
Pall Mall, May 21, and two following 
days. It contained a few works of 
rarity, which in general sold very 
well, but we believe he had disposed 
of its must valuable contents before 
his death. The following are the 
prices which some of the rarest arti- 
fetched 


Reed's Shakspeare, 1803, with 
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Notes by Waldron, and a collection 
of M.S. S. illustrative of Shak- 
speare, £17 6s. 6d. Britton, Tavis- 
tock Place.—“ Every Man in his 
Humour,” 1601, 4to. 10s. 6d. Rhodes, 
Lyon’s Inn.—Bancroft’s Epigrams, 
1639, £7 7s..—and Lodge’s Euphes 
Golden Legacy, £1 2s. Perry. Tavis- 
tock Square.—Brome’s Plays, 1659, 
16s.—and Heywood’s Pleasant Dia- 
logues and Dramas, 1637, 9s.—the 
Editor of this work.—A volume con- 
taining Jonson’s “ New Inn,” 1631, 
Forde’s.—“ Love’s Labyrinth,” 1660, 
Shirley’s “‘ Gentleman of Venice,” 
1655, and various others, £1. Rodd, 
Newport Street.—Jonson’s “ Case is 
Altered,” 1609, £1 2s. Ibid —Mar- 
ston’s Tragedies and Comedies, 1633, 
£2.—Broughton, Clement’s Inn.— 
Malone on the Shakspeare Forgery, 
with numerous M. S. Notes, by 
Ireland, £2 3s. Triphook, St. James’s 
Street.—Lilly’s Six Court Comedies, 
1632, £1 10s. Lowndes, Senr. Bed- 
ford Street. —Cataloyues of Farmer, 
Reed, and Steevens, 7s. 6d. Thorpe. 
Roxburghe Catalogue, £1 1. Ibid.— 
Cartwright’s Poems and Plays, 1651, 
and Fletcher's Martial, 1656, £1 12s. 
Ibid.—Steevens’s Catalogue, large 
Paper, 6s. 6d. Bourn.—Statement 
of the Differences between the C. Gs 
Managers and Performers, illustrated 
with numerous Portraits, by Mr. 
Waldron, £1 14. Allen.— Herrick’s 
“ Hesperides.” 1648, £2. Littledale. 

The late Mr. Raymond’s library 
was bruught to the hammer by Mr. 
Robins, Piazza, Covent Garden, on 
the 25th of May. It contained no 


_ articles of suilicient rarity to require 


particular notice. : 

The sale of the stock of Mr. 
Barker, 19, Russell Street, Covent 
Garden, was commenced by Mr. 
Coxhead, on the premises, May 
26, and will terminate on the oth 
of June. Particulars of the scarcest 
articles in our next. 

The library of the late John Nixon, 
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Esq. of Basinghall Street, contain- 
ibg many curious articles in Old 
English Literature, was sold by Mr. 
Evans, Pall Mall, on Wednesday, 
May 27, and three following days. 
We shall give some account of the 
sale next month. 

We are requested to direct the at- 
tention of our readers to the THEa- 


TRICAL REPosttTory, lately established 
by Messrs. J. and W. Lowndes, No, 


9, Brydges Street, Covent Garden, 


The catalogue of Plays, which hay 
been transmitted to us, contains a 
most excellent assortment; and their 
collection of dramatic works yw 
understand is very extensive, 


London Theatres. 


ELISABETTA. 

Another of Rossini’s compositions, 
entitled “Elisabetta, Regina d’Ing- 
hilterra,” was produced by Madame 
Fodor for her benefit on the 30th of 
April, and favourably _ received. 
This is througWout a serious opera, 
and the music of course is of a cha- 
racter totally different from that in 
** Tl Barbiere di Siviglia ;” hut though 
upon the whole we think it inferior 
to that piece, it has by no means 
diminished our opinion of Rossini’s 
talents ; the genius which could pro- 
duce so admirable a comic opera as 
the one, and so pleasing a serious 
piece as the other, is of no common 
order. The story of “ Elisabetta” 
is said in the printed copies to be 
taken from Miss Lee’s Romance, 
entitled the “ Recess,” but as we 
never had the happiness to peruse 
that production, we of course cannot 
pretend to say how closely Miss Lee’s 
Story has been followed, or how far 
deparied from. The plot consists 
chiefly of the machinations of Nor- 
folk (Garcia) to procure the disgrace 
of Leicester, (Crivelli) who on an 
expedition against the Scots has met 
with and married a daughter of Mary 
Stuart, (Miss Corri,) by whom he is 
followed to London in disguise. 
Elizabeth was played by Fodor, at- 
tired in the costume peculiar to the 
virgin queen, which, though in cha- 
racter, was excessively unbecoming. 
flowever, whether in the robes of 
royalty, or the russet gown of a 


peasant, her singing is equally melo. 
dious and enchanting. A beautiful 
duet—Perché mai destin crudele, was 
sung in the finest manner by her and 
Garcia. Crivelli, as Leicester, had but 
few opportunities of distinguishing 
himself, except in a pleasing duet 
with Matilda—Incaute ! che festi~ 
the character of Leicester has one 
peculiarity—that of singing whilst 
asleep ; in the course of the piece he 
is committed to the Tower, where 
he takes a nap in the view of the 
audience, and gets through half-a 
dozen lines of recitative before bv 
awakes. We have never seeu Miss 
Corri look half so well as in her 
Scottish garb ; she really made Ma- 
tilda a most interesting character. 
The piece has been several times 
repeated, and received very favour 
ably. 

The opera was followed on the 
80th of April, by the old favourite 
“Ye Prince Troubadour.” The 
cast of parts has undergone some 
alteration since it was last performed; 
Jeannette, which Madame Leon made 
such a bewitching character, is DoW 
played by Malle. Lebreton, and 
though she did not completely recov- 
cile us to the loss of the inimitable 
Leon, she was far more successful 
than we could have anticipated. of 
Milanie, in this ballet, we need say 
nothing ; to praise her, would 1 
good truth be merely gilding gold, 
and adding perfume to the violet. 
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TAMERLANE ET BAJAZET. 

The most splendid production of 
the present season was brought for- 
sward on the 19th of May, in the form 
of a revival of ‘“ Tamerlane et Ba- 
jazet.” If grandeur of scenery and 
dresses, and some of the most exqui- 
site dancing ever witnessed, be suffi- 
cient to captivate the town, this bal- 
jet will have an uninterrupted run to 
the conclusion of the season. It can 
scarcely be necessary to detail the 
story. The first scene exhibits an at- 
tack upon the fortress of Bajazet( Bois- 
gerard) by the troops of Tamerlane, 
(Baptiste) inwhich they are victoridus. 
This spectacle is truly imposing, and 
in fact the scenery throughout is mag- 
nificent. Roxana, the daughter of 
Bajazet is played by Milanie; a pas 
de deux between her and Baptiste 
seems to be the very ne plus ultra of 
excellence in the art of dancing. 

We scarcely know to what cause we 
ought to attribute some very illiberal 
opposition which this ballet experi- 
enced from a certain portion of the 
spectators, The curtain had scarcely 
ascended, ere an evidently organized 
hissing commenced in various parts 
of the theatre, though it was then ut- 
terly impossible to form any opinion 
as to the merits. or demerits of the 
Piece. The intention of these judi- 
cious critics was, however, defeated ; 
the beauty of the scenery and the ex- 
cellence of the dancing drew forth 
plaudits which completely drowned 


their feeble opposition ; and at the_ 


conclusion, the applause was as loud, 
as it was universal. 


MR. MATHEWS’S “AT HOME.” 


Mr. Mathews continues his career 
with a success altogether unprece-~ 
cented. The audiences he has nightly 


drawn, have put those at the regular 
Volk. If, 
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houses to shame, both by their su- 
perior numbers, and their respecta- 
bility: The avenues to the theatre 
have been literally besi¢ged; and 
the long lines of carriages which have 
filled the Strand, have served to re- 
mind us of those good old days, when 
the English Theatres were the resort 
of the higher classes of society, and 
were worthy of being so. That the 
exertions of one man should be capa- 
ble of doing what the united talents 
of fifty others are found unequal to, 
viz. that of fillinga theatre without 
the aid of innumerable orders, must 
prove a source of the utmost gratifica- 
tion to Mr. Mathews ; and affords a 
higher testimony of the superiority cf 
his talents, than any which the pane- 
zyrics of the critic could furnish. 

The performances continue precise- 
ly the same as described in our last. 
No alteration or innovation has been 
found necessary, since the appetite 
of the town does not yet appear to be 
half surfeited with what it has fed 
upon so eagerly. As a specimen of 
the songs interspersed by Mr. Ma- 
thews, we have procured the following, 
which as it has never appeared in 
print, will perhaps be acceptable to 
our readers; Such of them as may 
have been present at the performance 
(the greater part we presume) will 
recognize it as being the string of 
Truisms, or Incontrovertible Facts, 
with which the Critic in Black si- 
lences the loquacious, lisping lady 
from Simmery Axe :— 


1. 


I’m Simon Bore, just come from Col- 
lege ; 
My studies I’ve pursued so far, 
I’m call’d for my surprising know- 
ledge, 
The walking Cyclopedia ; 
Though some, perbaps, may call me 
uiz 
Their jeers I value nota jot; 
In art and nature, all that ts 
Pil tell you—aye,and all that’s not. 
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So you all must acknowledge, O, 
I’ve made good use of college, O; 
Whilst {I was there, completely 


bare 
Istripp’d the tree ofknowledge, O! 


2. 


Hay is brought to town incarts; 
Sena sandwiches ar’nt made of tin ; 
They don’t feed cows on apple tarts, 
Nor wear gilt spurs upon tbe chin ; 
Bullocks don’t wear op’ra-hats ; 
Fiddles are not made of cheese ; 
Nor pigeon-pies of water-rats ;— 
a salmon does not grow on 
rees. 


3. 


Putty is not good to eat ; 
Frying-pans ar’nt made of gauze ; 
Penny rolls are made of wheat ; 


Straw-bonnets too are made of 
straws ; 


Horses don’t wear Hessian boots ; 


The Thames is not mock-turtle 
soup ; 


A child can’t eat an iron hoop ; 
a pigs don’t play the German 
ute. 


4. 


Kiltens are but little cats ; 


Mouse-traps are not county-jails ; 
Whales are full as large as sprats ; 
a don’t stuff geese with copper 
nails ; 
A German waltz is not a hymn ; 


The French are mostly born in 
France ; 


Fishes ar’nt afraid to swim ; 
And turkeys seidom learn to dance. 


5. 


Twenty turnips make a score ; 


Dustmen rarely drink champagne : 
A cow’s tail seldom grows before ; ’ 


They don’t make wigs of bamboo 
cane ; 


utchmen sometimes lie in beds ; 
A cabbage cannot dance a jig ; 


rass does not grow on ladies’ heads : 
A bull-dug need not wear a wig. y 


6. 


“— pounds of yellow soap 


eigh more than twenty- 
enty-five of 


n oyster cannot chew a rope; 


* oor people have a right to sneeze ; 
Pigs don’t read the “ Morsing Pust,” 
atch-chains are 


ot roasting 
ey don’t make boots of butter’d 
toast ; 


d-herrings don’t pay powder-tax. 
So you all must acknowledge, O, 
&e. &e, 


After the detailed account we last 
month gave, it must be needless to 
enter into further remarks upon the 
subject of this novel entertainment. 
an entertainment so varied, so spirit. 
ed, end so original, that the admira. 
tion it has excited is not at all sur. 
prising. We must, however, repeat 
our eulogy on those exquisite tid-bits 
the Literary Butcher and the Old 
Scotch Lady; the latter in. particular 
beggars our praise. 


DRURY LANE. 
THE MOUNTAIN CHIEF. 

A Melodrama, under the above title 
was produced on the 30th April. Of 
the perfect novelty of the characters 
and incidents our readers will be con- 
vineed by the following brief descrip- 
tion. Kenelm (Mr. Holland) is an 
antique miller, who has a daughter 
called Anada, (Miss Cubitt) “the 
which he loveth passing well.” ‘This 
young lady, being the very pink of 
beauty, becomes “the cynosure of 
neighbouring eyes ;”” and at the open- 
ing of the piece is about to be lawfally 
wedded to one Sir Hildomen, (Bar- 
nard) a young gentleman clothed in 
an elegant suit of Lincoln greet, 
tastefully embroidered with silver. 
The day before his marriage, this Sir 
Hildomen, takes it into his bead to 
proceed with a gallant army of six 
grenadiers against a terrible outlaw, 
with fearful mustachios, called Rhys 
the Red (Wallack.) Cunning Rhys 
however, resolves to entrap his invé- 
der, and accordingly desires about ® 
dozen or two of his followers to _ 
ceal themselves by squatting down 12 


the corner of the stage, with boughs 


in their hands, after the fashion of 
Maeduff’s army, whilst he boldly 
stands in front of them. Sir Hildomen 
now enters, and desires his six gren#® 
diers to seize the outlaw ; but the exe 
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tution of his commands is rather 
unpleasantly prevented by the afore- 
said banditti coming from behind the 
boughs which bad completely con- 
cealed them from the unlucky Sir 
Hildomen, though they were as visible 
to the audience as could well be ima- 
gined; Mr. Barnard, however, is, 
we presume, somewhat near-sighted. 
Sir Hildomen finding himself thus 
nabbed, offers the outlaws pardon, 
which they, being more than three to 
one, very naturally accept, and are 
about to surrender, when a few words 
from Rhys revive their drooping 
courage, and they resolve to fight 
furiously ; but somehow or other the 
quarrel is amicably adjusted without 
the interference of any seconds, and 
the contending parties march off,— 
Rhys to his cave, and Sir Hildomen 
to be married. The plot now thickens. 
We find that Rhys, being of an amo- 
rous complexion, has a sneaking 
kindness for the before-meutioned 
Miss Anada, and announces to the 
audience his intention to enter her 
father’s house in the disguise of a 
minstrel, and in the night bear her off. 
He quickly proceeds to put his pur- 
pose into execution, and is discovered 
inthe miller’s house at supper—upon 
“roots and milk,” we presume, After 
supper he treats A#tss Anada with a 
rigmarole “long story about nothing,” 
which has the effect of rendering the 
lady sleepy, and the whole family 
proceed to bed. Presently after, 
Rhys steals from his chamber, and 
after walking about the stage for a few 
minutes on tip-toe, making the gri- 
maces usual on such occasions, ex- 
presses his firm belief that all the in- 
mates are in the arms of Morpheus; 
and his determination to proceed 
forthwith to Anada’s bed-room, and 
cary ber off. We here began to be ap- 
prehensive that the ladies in the lower 
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boxes would be shocked by some in- 
decency; but very luckily, Anada 
sleeps in petticoats and trowsers, so 
that Rhys bears her off with all ima- 
ginable decorum. Hiscolleagues now 
enter, and fire the house; the old 
Miller appears in a most perilous si- 
tuation up two pair of stairs, from 
which he escapes we know not how; 
the walls then fall with an awful 
crash, and the scene closes. The 
Miller now enters again, flourishing 


a toledo, and talking loudly of the 


feats he intendsto perform; his boast- 
ing, however, like the preceding con- 
flagration, ends insmoke. Sir Hildo- 
men joins him, with kis gallant army 
of six, and off they go in pursuit of 
the ravisher. We are now introduced 
to the strong hold of Rhys; he 
brings forth Anada, and is just on the 
point of accomplishing his brutal pur- 
pose, as the newspapers have it, when 
he is interrupted by the approach of 
the enemy. The usual battle then 
takes place; Rhys is encountered by 
one of the enemy upon a narrow 
bridge crossing a mountain torrent ; 
(exquisitely novel!) the bridge gives 
way, and the combatants tumble into 
the water, from which, (it being an 
element of a very peculiar description) 
they rebound, and dance about upon 
it hike two men tossed in a blanket. 
At length they reach the land, and, as 
an original exhibition, cut each other’s 
throats. The banditti are overpower- 
ed, and the characters rush in to 
“firma picture ;” but unfortunately 


_ for the effect of the thing, one of the 


rising actors stumbled at the side- 
scene, and in his fall overthrew half- 
a-dozen others;-—this incident de- 
tracted greatly from the decorum of 
the scene. 

The above is an accurate descrip- 
tion of the thing. One of the news- 
papers said, the main-story was ‘ re- 
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Lieved by an under-plot,” but we 
remember nothing of the kind. There 
was, to be sure, some silly stuff be- 
tween Maud, another of the Miller’s 
danghters, (Mrs. Alsop) and Evan, a 
servant, (Knight) during which the 
lady struck the gentleman a tre- 
mendous slap on the face, and 
then sung a song about tink, tink, 
a tira, but we must be excused 
thinking this a plot. A few specimens 
of elegant pronunciation occurred in 
the course of the evening. Knight 
talked of a custom whieh was ‘“ de- 
duced from president” (precedent) ; 
and one of the robbers assured Rhys 
that the Miller’s house was fired “in 
the enthusiism of the moment.” Than, 
also, was pronounced then, by almost 
every one of the performers. The 
disapprobation at the close of the 
piece was excessive, but the masterly 
manner in which the house had been 
packed, compietely overpowered all 
opposition, and the bills of course 
announced that it was received with 
‘unanimous approbation.” The best 
comment upon this assertion is, the 


fact that it was repeated only five 
times. 


MR. ELLISTON. 

Elliston isengaged for a few nights, 
and made his first appearance on the 
Sth May, as Rover, in ** Wild Oats.” 
Ife has since played some of his most 
favourite parts, and though corpu- 
lence has made rapid strides upon 
him, he acts them as wellas formerly ; 
1. e. as well as he has done for the 
last eight or nine years. Elliston as 
he is, and as he was, are two very 
different gentlemen. On the 12th May, 
during the performance of the “ Dra- 
matist,” the spectators were alarmed 
by a sudden crash behind the scenes 
and the dropping of the curtain. The 
alarm instantly spread through the 


theatre, that the house was on fire 
and in two minutes half the audience 
were on their way to the street, Ellis. 
ton, however, presently came forward, 
and thus addressed the remaining 
few :— 


LaDIES AND GENTLEMEN —~ Ap 
andience should never suffer them. 
selves to be deceived. A piece of can. 
vass certainly was ignited, but the fire 
was soon extinguished; and indeed 
it was not of any consequence.” 


This address inspired the panic. 
struck audience with some degree of 
confidence, and the major part re 
sumed their seats. It was, however, 
evident during the remainder of the 
evening that their fears had not totally 
leftthem, and that they were far from 
being at ease. The aecident we are told 
was caused by the bursting of a gas- 
pipe, by which one of the side-scenes 


took fire, but was extinguished im- 
mediately. 


MISS MACAULFY, 

A lady of this name made her ap- 
pearance as Lady Randolph on the 
6th of May. The choice of this cha- 
racter was judicious, it being pecu- 
liarly adapted to her talents, as well 
as her age and appearance. Miss Ma- 
cauley we should imagine is what the 
women term a middle-aged lady, 1. ¢ 
half-way advanced between forty and 
fifty; in person shé is of the middle 
stature, and rather lusty, with a face — 
somewhat resembling that of Mrs, 
Sterling of Covent Garden—of course 
not admirably adapted for tragic ex- 
pression. She appears to be precisely 
what is termed a sensible actress ; that 
is, an actress who perfectly under- 
stands her author, speaks with pro- 
priety, and has a thorough knowledge 
of the stage; but who totally wants 
that indescribable something termed 
genius, which is necessary to make & 
great actress, and keep the audience 
from falling asleep. Her performance 
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was just what might be expected from 
a lady of this description, ‘“ cold- 
ly correct,” and judicious, yet nothing 
more than a clever recitation, Kean 
played Norval, and in such a way as 
erieved his friends, and must have 
caused great exultation to his ene- 
mies. He made the open, fiery, in- 
geuuous youth, a snarling, sarcastic, 
querulous, saucy boy. We have no 
inclination to enlarge upon the fail- 
ures of genius, and shall therefore 
say no more of this lame attempt. 
We will venture to assert, from our 
conviction of Kean’s good sense, that 
he will never play the character again. 

Miss Macauley has since appeared 
as Imogen in Bertram.” We liked 
it less than her Lady Randolph; nor 
was our distaste at all lessened by the 
recollection of Miss Somerville, whose 
performance of the part was in the 
highest degree affecting and interest- 
ing. Miss Macauley was constantly 
aiming at effect, but these attempts as 
often terminated in the most complete 
failure. The mention of her “ wasted 
limbs” in the last scene had better 
have been omitted; a more portly 
Venus mammosa we have seldom seen. 
Kean’s Bertram is as admirable as 
ever. 


THE BLACKAMOOR’S HEAD. 

It certainly falls to the lot of any 
ane who like ourselves is obliged to 
witness the performance of every 
novelty our theatres may produce— 
it certainly, we say, falls to his lot 
to hear and see many stupid things ; 
but we doubt whether “ in the me- 
mory of the oldest man living” so ac- 
complished a piece of nonsense has 
been brought forward as a farce 
called “ The Blackamoor’s Head,” 
played for the first time on the 16th 
of May. We really cannot pretend 
to furnish our readers with anything 
like a description of the plot, since 
we found ourselves perfectly unable 
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to comprehend what the actors were 
about. There appeared to be two 
pairs of lovers, a retired citizen, and 
an impudent livery-servant who as- 
sumed various disguises—how new / 
The wit was equally original and 
admirable—take a couple of speci- 
mens — “ Our packet-boats go by 
steam, and that’s the reason why the 
crews are always in hot-water.” The 
before-mentioned servant is thrown 
off a stage-coach ; presently after he 
proposes to assume the disguise of an 
officer, for some purpose or other ; 
upon which his master exclaims— 
“* You imitate an officer! Oh! I beg 
your pardon, you were once upon the 
stage, L believe,’—“ Yes, sir,” replies 
the servant, “and I am just come 
off Such is the trash which is 
thought. worthy of being presented 
to the “ most enlightened and think- 
ing nation on the face of the earth!” 
There was much hissing at the con- 
clusion, yet the bills told the town 
that it “ was received with the most 
general approbation,’ and would 
therefore “ be repeated every evening 
till further notice.” —It was repeated 
once. 


MEETING OF THE PROPRIETORS. 


On the 6th of May a meeting of the 
proprietors of Drury-Lane Theatre 
tok place in the saloon, for the pur- 
pose of electing an Auditor, vice Col. 
Douglas, resigned. 

Mr. Wright proposed Mr. G. HL 
Robins, as a gentleman fully com- 
petent to the situation of Auditor, in 


- the room of Col. Douglas. 


The motion was seconded by Mr. 
Davis. 
- Mr. Peter Moore proposed as an 
amendment, tiat instead of Mr. G. H. 
Robins, Mr. Alderman Coxe be nomi- 
nated Auditor. After much talking 
on this subject, some dispute having 
arisen as to the legality of electing by 
a show of hands, Lord Yarmovuts# 
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proposed that every gentleman should 
write his name down upon a piece of 
paper, with the number of shares he 
possessed, and that the election might 
be so conducted; upon which con- 
siderable desultory conversation en- 
sued, till a lady* spoke somewhat 
more to the purpose, and addressed 
herself to the chairman as follows :— 
Mr. Chairman, with great submission, 
and in the midst of all this discussion 
about Auditors and Committees, I 
should like to know if we have any 
dividend coming to us? 

A Proprietor.—“ No, Mrs. Butler ; 
Tam afraid you will wait some time 
for a dividend.” 

In Answer to an_ observation 
made by Mr. Kinnaird, with respect 
to the marked secresy observed in 
regard to the affairs of the Theatre 
—the Chairman condemned the 
publicity given to the affairs of the 
Establishment. 

Mr. G. Robins said he would not 
do any thing to deteriorate the pro- 
perty; but he should be glad to be 
informed whether it was in such a 
state of consumption as to be near its 
decease, su thatthey might form some 
idea of letting it to an efficient 
person. 

The Chairman said it had already 
been advertised. 

Mr. Robins continued.—* It had 
been offered, but upon such terms 


_ as torender itimpossible to be disposed 


of. A friend of his had offered 18 or 
£20,000 a year for it, but he was afraid 
it Was now so deteriorated, that it 
would not approach that sum.” 


* This was Mrs, Butler who former. 
ly kc pitheKing’s Head in Tavistock 
Row, (cow a cheap. coffee-sho chiefly 
fre. nted by viayers) and who mace 

se nspicuous in supporting 


ng the W ; 
slection. estminster 


Mr. P. Moore.—“ The very languages 
you use is calculated to deteriorate 
| 

Mr. Robins said he was under the 
protection of the chairman, and he 
would not be put down. 

Mrs. Batler.— “ Bravo, Mr. Ro. 
bins !”—(A laugh.) 

Mr. Robins still begged for informa. 
tion on the state of affairs ; and after 
some conversation on the subject, a 
proprietor observed, “If you stay 
here much longer, my fish will be 
spoiled, and I have to go to Brompton 
for it.”—( Laughter.) 

Mrs. Butler.—“ My roast beef will 
be spoiled.” (Laughter.) 

Cries of ballot, ballot, now resound. 
edthrough the saloon. There appeared 

For Mr. Alderman Coxe... 63 
For Mr. G. Robins......... 55 

The Chairman then declared Mr. 
Alderman Coxe to be duly elected, 
and the Meeting broke up. 


COVENT GARDEN. 


LA CHASSE. 

A very pretty ballet, under the 
above title, was produced on the 28th 
April, in which Noble, Luppino, 
and the Dennetts, exercise their 
toes to admiration. If our recollec- 
tion does not deceive us, it is Jittle 
more than the dance introduced in 
that damned piece the ‘ Marquis de 
Carabas,” rescued from the wreck 
of that farrago, and dignified with 
a distinct title. It has been extreme 
ly successful, and seems likely to 
continue to please. 


THE SORROWS OF WERTHER. 
May 6th.—This was a very happy 
burlesque upon what the Editor of 
the “ Morning Post,” in his account 
of the piece, thought proper to term 
a “ sickening novel ;” but though 
the idea was goad, and the execution 
better, a more unlucky production 
has seldom been brought forwaré. 
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This might have been anticipated ; 
for of the mixed frequenters of a 
theatre, it is certain that two-thirds 
have never even heard of Goethe’s 
work; to them of course the bur- 
lesque was perfect “ caviare ;”—some- 
thing like a man reading the “ Re- 
jected Addresses,” without knowing 
anything of Byron, Scott, Moore, &c, 
The piece we believe was translated 
from the French, and the burlesque 
was certainly executed very pleasant- 
ly. The scene in which Charlotte 
(Mrs. Liston) distributes the bread- 
and-butter was highly laughable— 
Werther (Liston) enters, and says, 
“ Allow me to participate ,in the 
endearing office” —he then pulls from 
his pocket one of those loaves a yard 
long, exhibited at the windows of the 
alamode-beef shops, which he cuts 
into slices six inches thick, and gives 
the children. The humour of the 
piece, however, was completely lost 
upon the Goths in the pit and galle- 
Ties, and after two or three repeti- 
tions the thing was withdrawn. 


DECEMBER AND MAY. 

A musical farce under this title 
was produced on the 16th of May, 
taken partly from one of Moliere’s 
Comedies, from “‘ Barnaby Brittle,” 
and from one of Mrs. Centlivre’s 
plays. It was however a very pleasant 
composition, and deserved a far 
better reception than it experienced ; 
for from the commencement, a spirit 
of hostility was evinced, which it 
certainly did not appear to deserve. 


It was, however, suflicient to deter. 


the managers from repeating it, and 
accordingly it fell at once into that 
oblivion, which many less amusing 
pieces, upheld by corruption and 
artifice, so richly merit. Miss Ste- 
phens’s singing was most beautilul, and 
would have softened the hearts of any 
but the inexorable gentry, who appa- 
rently went predetermined to oppose 
the piece, whether good or bad. 
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THE CASTLE OF PALUZ7ZI. 


May 27th. “The Castle of Pa. 
luzzi; or, The Extorted Oath,” is 
said in the newspapers to be the pro- 
duction of a son of the late Mr, 
Raymond ; if so, he is far more clever 
asa writer than his father was as an acs 
tor. [tis founded upon the inexplicable 
tiresome trial, which has fully oceu- 
pied the minds and papers of the 
Parisians during the last six months, 
in which that lady of easy virtue, 
Madame Manson, has made a con- 
Spicuous figure. We confess we 
were so heartily sick of this story, 
that we had little wish to see it 
brought upon the stage—we detest 
ali those eternal flood of tears, which 
the French shed so profusely; those 
“lively emotions ;” those displays of 
affected feeling, and all the mum- 
mery which they exhibit on these 
Occasions, and which Madame Man- 
son, Colard, Bastide, &c. have made 
such immoderate use of. In the 
drama, the principal incident of the 
story is retainec, and bas admirable 
Stage-eflect; the circumstances of 
the case however are somewhat refined, 
aud the names of the real actors ex- 
changed for the more elegant appel- 
lations of Salviati, Soranzo, Julia, 
&c. The part of the villain Salviati 
was played by Macready, who in such 
characters has no equal. Mrs. Fau- 
cit is the Madame Manson, (Julia) 
and avery excellent one. The story 
is throughout interesting, though 
rather too serious, and the scenery 
excessively pretty. Upon the whole 
we have pot seen a better melo-drama 
for some months, and imagine that 
it will have a very successtul run. 


MINOR THEATRES. 
CIRCUS. 


We are somewhat in arrears with 
regard to this house, Which is cer- 
taiply the most intellectual of all the 
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minor theatres. Since our last notice, 
numerous novelties have been pro- 
duced. Amongst these is a revival 
of O’Hara’s “ Golden Pippin,” which 
appears to have been very attractive. 
Miss Beaumont was the Venus, and 
certainly, asthe author says, the pip- 
pin was most properly allotted to her, 
she being herself a nonpareil.—A 
new comic Burletta, called “ Rather 
too bad,” and a Melo-drama called 
“Kouli Khan,” have also been brought 
forward, and are now nightly per- 
forming to crowded houses. We are 
happy to observe the very superior 
déscription of the visitors here: the 
stigma which the preceding mis- 
management had brought upon the 
aheatre, has been entirely effaced by 
the judicious arrangements of Mr. 
Dibdin, and its boxes are now filled 
as respectable as those of either of 
the regular theatres. A “ Broad, 
Comic, Terrific, Extravaganza, mix- 
ed up with much modern magnifi- 
cence, called ‘How to write an 
Opera; or the Delights of Dramatic 


Authorship,” ” is announced for the 
first week in June. 


REGENCY THEATRE. 

This theatre we believe continues 
to prosper, nor is its success unme- 
rited. The attractions are numerous 
and varied. Jl Diavolo Antonio has 
been exhibiting his agile feats ; and 
anew piece called “ Chateau Bro- 
mege,” the nature of which may easily 
be inferred from the title, has been 
produced. The inhabitants of this 
quarter of the metropolis are under 
many obligations to Mr. Beverley 
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for the entertainment he incessayy 
labours to procure them. o 


COBOURG THEATRE, 


This theatre, having been at 
fength completed, was opened oy 
Whit Monday, May 11. On the pr. 
vious Saturday there was what wa 
called a dress rehearsal, when tickets 
were delivered gratis to — those 
who chose to attend. The house 
is in breadth about equal to the Eng- 
lish Opera House, but not near 9 
deep or lofty; there are two tiers of 
boxes ; and all the decorations being 
new, it has certainly a very pleasing 
appearance. The greatest blemish 
in it, is the formation of the gallery, 
which is carried all round the 
house; and thus brings into 4 
most conspicuous point of view a 
namber of gentry, who, though they 
contribute largely to the treasury of 
a theatre, by no means add to the 
elegance of its appearance. On the 
first night a most disgraceful riot 
occurred, occasioned by a quarrel 
between the managers and Mr. Nor- 
man, the Clown, who addressed the 
audience by turns on the subject of 
their respective grievances: we shall 
not tiré our readers by a description 
of the tumult this gave rise to. The 
performances appear to possess & 
tolerable share of merit. We may 
perhaps give a more particular men- 
tion of them in our next. We must 
not forget the Saloon, which is small, 
but very pretty, and contains excel- 
lent copies of Dawe’s portraits of 


the Prince and Princess of Saxé 
Coburg. 


{Miscellaneous Articles. 


EXHIBITIONS. 
ROYAL ACADEMY — SPRING GARDENS, 
The fifticth delicious specimen of 
the arts at Somerset-House, opened, 
as usual, with a very pretty assem- 


blage of Aldermen, Mares, Dukes, 
Donkeys, Bishops, Woodcocks, Pat- 
sons, Poneys, and so forth, to the 
tune of five hundred and fifty 1—It 1s 
alamentable fact that of upwards of 
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1039 productions, there are not more 
than 30 historical subjects, and very 
few of those deserving so honourable 
atitle ; whilst the remainder consists 
of portraits of bipeds and quadrapeds, 
flowers, and unnatural views from 
nature. That painting was not suffer. 
ed to grow up amongst us with 
poetry, and other arls and sciences, 
jsa misfortune never entirely to be 
retrieved; whatever was practised in 
England to the time of Edward the 
Sixth and Queen Elizabeth, was of 
an historical nature, and was taken 
from the legends of the saints, or from 
the Old and New Testament. As 
many of these productions as could be 
come at, were destroyed during the 
reign of Elizabeth, and the execution 
of all such things was interdicted.* 
The taste of the public, and the 
labours of the artist, were from this 
period turned into a new channel, and 
have been spent upon portraits and 
inanimate subjects, in which the hu- 
man mind, and consequently the 


genius of the artist, if there was any, 


* Strype, in his ‘* Annals,” relates 
a very 
Queen Elizabeth and Dr. Symson, 
Dean of Her Majesty’s chapel. 
The Dean having gotten from a 
foreigner several fine cuts and pictures, 
illustrated the Common Prayer Book 
with them, and presented it to Her 
Majesty as a new year’s gift. The 
book was placed on the cushion where 
she commonly sat; when she came to 
her seat, sie opened it, frowned and 
blushed. After the sermon, instead 
of getting on horseback, as she was 
accustomed to do, she went straight 
to the vestry, and reprimanded the 
Dean very severely, under the idea 
that this was an infringement upon 
her late proclamations against the 
superstitious use of images in churches, 
and for removing all such reliques of 
Popery. ‘This matter caused _ the 
clergy to search their churches and 
chapels, and to wash out of the walls 
all paintings that seemed to be Romish 
and idolatrous; and in lieu thereof 
suitable texts taken out of the Holy 
Scriptures were written. 

Vol, I. 


remarkable anecdote of 
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had little or nothing to employ itself 
upon ; so that historical painting was 
proscribed just at the time we were 
about to acquire the qualifications 
that would have enabled us to succeed 
in its atthe time when Spenser, Fair- 
fax, and numbers of other ingenious 
men, were cultivating and gathering 
in knowledge of all kinds; and when 
Lord Bacon, like another Columbus, 
was leading us to the discovery of new 
worlds, in the regions of knowledge. 

As, however, it is not exactly in our 
province to follow this degeneracy in 
the art through all its stages, nor indeed 
would it be entertaining to the reader 
were we to attempt it, we shall pro- 
ceed to notice the few theatrical pro- 
ductions which the present Exhibi- 
tions contain :— 

The first which comes under our 
inspection, (as numbered in the Cata- 
logue,) is 

15. “* Fairies,” by H. Howard, R. A. 
—Shakspeare says of these fairies, they 
‘* On the sands with printless foot 
‘¢ Do chase the ebbing Neptune, and 

do fly him, 

‘* When he comes back.” 

but Mr. Howard seems to differ from 
our immortal bard; f rhe has painted 
them with brawny limbs and clumsy 
forms, that remind us for all the world 
of fish-fags waiting for a job at 
Billingsgate market. 

19. Talma, as Hamlet, by J. Lons- 
dale.—A tolerable portrait. 

76. Miss Brunton, as Rosalind, by 


- J. Boaden.—Not a striking likeness, 


but a clever picture. 


153. Portrait of Mrs. Coutts.—This 
is an excellent painting, and does 
Sir Wm. Beechey much credit. He 


‘has also a portrait of Mr. Coutts, 


equaliy deserving commendation, both 
for its faithful resemblance to the 
original, and the superior manner im 


which it is executed. 
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01s. Portrait of Dr. Styles, in the 
character of a methodist preachcr.— 
We hope the Doctor will not be 
offended at being classed with the 
theatrical portrails; but as he has 
written Essays on the stage, we 
have thought it our duty to place him 
there. The picture is painted by Mr. 
Woolcoit, and, if there be any truth 
in Lavater, we should think it an 
admirabie likeness. 


267. Miss Clara Fisher, as Richard 
the Third, by R. Hudson.—A tolerable 
resemblauce of the little body. 


283. Mudemoiselle Georges, by J. 
Partridge—-with a pair of arms like 
those of Hercules. 

314. Scene from “* The Two Gentle- 
men of Verona,” by H. P. Bone.— 
This picture is executed with somany 
excellencies, that it must be acknow- 
ledged, to add greatly to Mr. Bone’s 
honour; the boldness of the figures, 
the ease and elegance of attitude, the 
fineness of the colouring, and the 
richness of the Unts, are equal almost 
to any thing executed by the greatest 
masters, 

336. Act iI. Scene v. in No Song 
no Supper,” by Mr. Sharpe. — This 
picture coniains likenesses of Liston, 
Emery, Fawcett, and Miss Stephens: 
Liston’s is good; those of Faweett 


and Emery but tolerable; as to Miss 
Stephens’s, ’tis the greatest libel upon 


her sweet face that ever man invented. 


333. tinogen, by I. Singleton. 
The design of this picture is well 
enough, but the colouring is extremely 
inferior to it. 


435. Portruit of Mrs. Sumbel 


Wells—If this miniature be meant 
for the actress of that name, we re- 
commend Mr. Trossarelti, the painter, 
to putadate toit; fer to imagine it 
like, we must at least suppose it 
painted some fifty years since. 


495. Mrs. Davenport as Lady Denny 


in ** Henry the Eighth, 


by Burnelj,. 
An excclient likeness. 


534, 553, 556, and 586, we shal 
class together as not having any par. 
ticular claims for honourable mention, 
The first is an outré pencil sketch by 
Mr. Wageman of Mr. and Mrs. Wa). 
lack—The second, a flaming oil por. 

trait of Mr. Hamblin, as Coriolanus, 
by R. Carruthers—The third, a pretty 
crayon drawing by Miss Drummond, 
of a pretty actress whom we do not 
know—and the last a villanous daub 
of Meg Merilies and Dominie Samp. 
son, that would disgrace even a pot. 
house, by Miss M. A. Flaxman. 


598. Scene from the IIIrd Act of 
Cymbcline, by J. O. Tudor.—A good 
picture. 

628. Portrait of Mr. Huntley, as 
Constantine, W. M. Craig.—An excel- 
lent sketch, and most admirable like, 
ness. 

651. A miniature of Miss Brunton, 
by S. J. Stump. 

733. A miniature of Mr. J. Pocock; 
G. Hargreaves. 

756. Ditto of Miss Carew. —Old 
enough to be her mother. 


782. A harsh peneil Sketch of Miss 
Somerville, by C. Hayter. 

861. Portrait of Miss Daniel, a 
Ariel, by Miss Knight. 

A masterly pencil sketch by T. 
Wageman of Mr, Knight and his 
family. 

870. Ariel—a Bat—“ On the bat’s 
back I do fly.”—A very pretty draw- 
ing, by Thurston, Jun. 

1032 Is a Design for a new Theatre 
at Dublin, by J. Vyvyan. 

1051. Bust of the lute Mr. Raymond 
of D. L. Theatre. 

Amongst the numerous portraits, 
we were particularly struck with that 
of Lady Elizabeth Leveson Gowel, 
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Shughter of the Marquis of Stafford— 
by Sir Thomas Lawrence. A more 
heautiful countenance we never be- 
held; ‘so fair, so full of goodness, 
that the bold poet’s daring fancy 
could never form a sweeter.” Sir 
Thomas has also a fine portrait of a 
handsome young officer, which the 
catalogue informs us is Hf. R. H. the 
Prince Regent. We shall not presume 
to dispute such good authority, but 
we would merely ask Sir Thomas 
whether he means it for His Royal 
Ilighness as he was, as he is, or as he 
would be. We had nearly been guilty 
of commitling an egregious blunder 
in not noticing Mrs. Pope’s posey, 
stuck in the vase givento Mr. Kean 
by the performers and sub-committee 
of Drury. Some of the newspapers 
have outrageously bepuffed this same 
bouquet: it has been said to be the 
very quintessence of genius. The 
thing is well enough in its way, and 
we sincerely hope the said paragraphs 
will take eflect; for puffing is now-a- 
days very expensive, particularly when 
the learned newspaper edilors are in- 
duced not to task that unfortunate 
word advertisement to said pufling 
paragraphs. Mr. C. Rosenburg, Jun: 
has two Flower Pieces which deserve 
particular notice—Nos. 574 and 581. 
There is a peculiar delicacy about the 
style of this artist which entitles him 
to much praise. Wilkie does not 
shine this year; he has two sketches, 


one of which represents Walter Scott, ~ 


with Mrs. Scott, and all the little 


Scotts, 


Of the Spring Garden Exhibition 
we have but little to say, there is only 
One picture which comes under our 
review, viz. Sir John Falstaff in- 
specting his Reeruits’—by J. Caws. 
It is an excellent picture, and bears 
evident marks of superior genius. 
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EXCERPTA. 


* Searce and curions, 
“ Are baits my learning nibbles at.” 
Tron Chest, ii. 2. 


I purpose dedicating this, and two 
or three following numbers of my 
“* Excerpta,” to some specimens of 
the Epigrams, Quibbles, and Conccils 
of the 16th and 17th centuries. Of 
the following, the first and second 
are from “ Six Centuries of Epigrams, 
by John Heywood, 1547 ;” the three 
next from * Epigrams by H. P. 1608 ;” 
and the remainder from “ Rub and a 
Great Cast: and Runne anda Great 
Cast. The second bonle. In 200 
Epigrams; By Thomas Frecman, 
1614.” In my next [shall give some 
extracts from other works of a similar 
nature :— 

1.—Consanguinity. 
In old world, when old wives bitterly 
pray’d, 

One devoutly; as by way of a boon, 
Ask’d vengeance on her husband, and 

to him said, 

“ Thou would’st wed a young wife 

ere this week were done, 

“ Were I dead, but thou shalt wed 

the devil as soon!” 
cannct wed the devil,” quod he. 
?” quod she. 
“ For I have wedded his dam be- 
fore,” quod he. 
2.—Conjugal Wishes. 
I wish thou had’st a little mouth wife, 
Little and little, to drop out words in 
strife ! 
And I wish you, sir, a wide mouth, 
for the nonce, 
To speak al! that ever you shall speak 
at once. 
3.—Horse-brecking. 
Mun’s skill in horses doth so much 
excel, 
That no man living breaks them half 
so well: 
But see, one sillie shrew controuls bis 
art, 
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And, worse than all those horses, 
breaks his heart. ° 
4.—The Gamester. 
Aske Ficus how bis luck at dicing goes, 
Like to the tide (saith he) it ebbes and 
flowes. 
Then I suppose his chance cannot be 
good, 
For all men know ’tis longer ebd than 
flood. 
5.—The Manhater. 
Sotus bates wise men, for himself is 
none; 


And fools he hates, because himself is 
one. 
6.—The Tooth-ache. 
Mopsa had not (I heard her when she 
swore) 
The tooth-ache, not for twenty yeares 
and more. 


And well may Mopsa sweare, and 
sweare but truth, 


*Tis above twenty since she had a 
tooth. 


7.—Appropriate Vehicle. 
Funus is coach’d, and for his further 
grace, 


Doth ask his friends how he becomes 
the place? 


Yroth, I should tell him, the poore 
coach hath wrong, 


Aud that a caré would serve to carry 
dong. 


&.— Consequences. 
Peg would play false, but that she 
stands in fear 


*T would shew within three quarters of 
a year. 


She fancies, though she follows not, 
the game ; 
“Tis not for fear of siune, but fear of 
shame, 
%— The Heir at Law. 


Fungus the usurer’s dead, and no 
will made ; 


Whose are his goods ?—They say no 
heir be had. 


Sure I should think (and so hath lay 
assign’d) 

They are the devil’s, for he’s next of 
kind. 


10.—On Dolly, pregnant, 
Doll, learning propria que maribyy 
without booke, 
Like nomen crescentis genitivo did 


looke. Kk. 


SHAKSPEARIAN OBELISK. 


To the Editor of the British Stage, 

Sir,——I have read with great plea. 
rure your interesting account of the 
various ancient Theatres ; and more 
particularly of those in any way con« 
nected with our idolized Shakspeare, 
Although the result of the alterations 
now taking place on Bankside, in 
consequence of the near completion 
of the Southwark Bridge, will be an 
increase of accommodation, and con- 
venience to the inhabitants, and will 
doubtless greatly improve the appear- 
ance of that quarter of the metropolis, 
I cannot help regretting, in common 
I should imagine with every admirer 
of our author, that all traces which 
serve to point out the place where 
Shakspeare formerly contributed to 
the delight and instruction of man- 
kind will thereby be completely effaced. 
I trust, however, that aspot connected 
with so many delightful associations 
will not be suffered to remain without 
some slight memorial to distinguish 
it. As a new road is now forming, 
leading from the bridge southward, 
which will be crossed by another lead- 
ing from the Borough High Street to 
Blackfriars, and passing very near ” 
the spot on which the Globe stood, it 
would at once answer the purpose I 
suggest, and also be a work of public 
utility, were the Bridge Company, 
afew devoted admirers of Shakspeare 
to erect, at the intersection of the 
roads, a handsome obelisk to bis 
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honour, which might be lighted in a 
manner similar to that in Fleet Street, 
or St, George’s Fields; surmounted 
by a statue of the bard; and the four 
sides ornamented with appropriate 
emblems and inscriptions. To afford 
a more clear idea of what I intend, I 
send you aslight sketch of the proposed 
obelisk, which I shall be happy to 
see inserted in the next number of the 
British STAGE. 


{ do not pretend to offer this as 
a faultless design, but merely as 
a hint, which others may perhaps 
take the trouble to improve upon. 
Should the plan I have suggested 
be adopted, it will serve at a 
trifling expense to express in a high 
degree our veneration for the memory 
of Shakspeare, and will afford pecu- 
liar satisfaction to 

Your humble Servant, 
11, Gough Square, J. B—y—n. 

May 22, 1818. 


THE JEW OF MALTA, 

At the present moment it may not 
be amiss to offer a word or two in ex- 
planation of the following passage in 
the “ Jew of Malta,” Act iii. Scene 1. 
Philia Borzo is relating to the Cour- 


tezan the manner of his robbing 
Barabas— 
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“* Faith, walking the back lanes 
through the gardens, I chanced to 
cast mine eye up to the Jew’s count- 


ing-house, where I saw some bags of 


money; and in the night J clamber’d 
up with my hooks,” &c. 

Mr. T. P. Cooke, the representa 
tive of Philia Borzo, by way of suiting 
the action to the word, here holds 
forth his hands significantly, as if 
they were the hooks Marlowe meant. 
He is, however, in error. It was 
formerly a common practice among 
thieves, to carry a pole with a hook 
fastened tothe end of it, by means of 
which they clamber’d up tu windows, 
and stole whatever lay within their 
reach. Hence perhaps the phvase 
By hook or by crook. A very parti- 
cular account of this species of 
roguery may be found in Green’s 
“ Art of Coney-catching,” and Deck- 
er’s “Bellman of London.” The 
gentry who practised it were called 
Nut-hooks, which was a common 
term of contempt. Thus in the 
Second Part of “ Henry IV.” Act v. 
Scene 4, Doll Tearsheet says to the 
Beadle who is dragging her to prison 
—6 Nuthook ! Nuthook! you lie!” 


AN ECCENTRIC. 
Shakspeare Tavern, 
May 16, 1818, 


MY POCKET-BOOK,—No. 18. 


Like the bee, 
“ T gather for the hive not sweets alone, 
*¢ But wax, and each material worth regard.” 


Jor Hatnes. The anecdotes re- 
lated of this facetious comedian are 


~ innumerable. Amongst those which 


are not so generally known is the 
following, extracted from a work con- 
taining Memoirs of his Life, dated 
1701. Some idea of the character of 
the famous tragedian Hart may also 
be gathered from it: 

About this time (1673) there hap- 
pened a small pick between Mr. Hart 
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and Joe, upon the account of his 
late negociation in France,¥ and 
there spending the company so much 
money to so little purpose; or, as I 
may more properly say, tono purpose 
at all. 

“ There happened to be one night 
a play acted called ‘* Catiline’s Con- 
spiracy,” wherein there was wanting 
a great number of senators. Now, 
Mr. Hart, being chief of the house, 
would oblige Joe to dress for one of 
these senators, although his salary, 
being fifty shillings per week, freed 
him from any such obligation.—But 
Mr. Hart, asI said before, being sole 
governor of the play-house, and at 
a small variance with Joe, commands 
it, aud the other must obey.—Joe, 
being vexed at the slight Mr Hart 
had put upon him, found out this 
method of being revenged on him. 
He gets a Scaramouch dress, a large 
full ruff, makes himself whiskers from 
ear to ear, puts on along Merry-An- 
drew’s cap, a short pipe in his mouth, 
a little three-legged stool in his hand ; 
and in this manner follows Mr. Hart 
on the stage, sets himself down behind 
him, and begins to smoke his pipe, 
laugh, and point at him, which comi- 
cal figure put ali the house in an up- 
roar; some laughing, some clapping, 
and some _hatloing. Now, Mr. 
Hart, as those who knew him can 
aver, was aman ofthat exactness and 
grandeur on the stage, that let what 
would happen, he’d never discompose 
bimself, or mind anything but what 
he then represented; and had ascene 
fallen behind him, he would not atthat 
time look back to have seen what was 
the matter; which Joe knowing, re- 


* After the burning of Drury Lane 
Theatre, in 1671-2, Haines was sent 
to Paris by Hart and Killigrew, to 


examine the machinery, &e, em loy 
iv the Breach Operas.” 


mained still smoaking; the audieticy 
continued laughing ; Mr. Hart acting, 

and wondering at this unusual Oca. 

sion of their mirth ; sometimes think. 

ing it some distarbance in the houses 

againg that it might be Something 

amiss in his dress. At last, turning 

himself towards the scenes, he dis. 

covered Joe in the aforesaid posture, 

whereupon he immediately goes of 

the stage, swearing he would never 

set foot on it again, unless Joe was 
immediately turned out of doors; 
whicts was no sooner spoke, but put 
in practice.” 

Last Dyine The ru- 
ling passion strong in death” has 
seldom been more forcibly exemplilied 
than by the following last dying 
speech, extracted from the “ London 
Magazine” for May, 1734, p. 264— 
Poor Michael Conolly was certainly a 
iruc patriot, and a most disinterested 
one, inasmuch as he consu-ted the 
good of his country, at a time whee 
most men lose sight of every thing but 
personal considerations :— 

“ May 3. One Michael Conolly 
was executed at Cork, in Ireland, 
for felony; upon which the journey- 
men weavers of that city (who labour 
under great difficulties, by reason of 
the deadness of trade, occasioned by 
the pernicious practice of wearing 
cottons,) assembled in a body, and 
dressed the criminal, the hangman, 
and gallows, in cottons, in order to 
discourage the wearing thereof. And 
at the place of execution, the erie 


mina! made the following remarkable 
speech :— 


“ Give car, oh! good people, te 
the words ofa dying sinner. FE con- 
fess Lhave been guilty of many erimes 
that necessity compelled me to com- 
mit; which starving condition, lam 
well assured, was occasioned by the 
scarcity of money, that bas procecced 
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from the great discouragement of our 
woollen manufactures. 

.«& Therefore, good christians, con- 
sider, that if you go on to suppress 
your own goods, by wearing such 
cottons as Lam now clothed in, you 
will bring your country into misery, 
which will consequently swarm with 
such uuhappy malefactors as your 
present object; and the blood of 
every miserable felon that shail hang, 
afier this warning from the gallows, 
will lie at your doors. 

“ And if yu have any regard for 
the prayers of an expiring mortal, I 
beg you will not buy of the hangman 
the cotton garments that now adorn 
the gallows, because J can’t rest in my 
gravetf I should see the very thingsworn 
that brought me to misery, and this 
untimely end. All which, I pray of 
the gentry to keep from their chil- 
dren and servants for the sake of their 
own characters, though they may 
have no tenderness for their country, 
because none will hereafter wear cot- 
tons, but ovster-women, criminals, 
whores, hucksters, and commen hang- 
men.” 


Cvurtous Letrer, sent by one of 
the lamplighters of Covent Garden 
Theatre to the treasurer of that 
house :— 

“ Sir,—I am mutch as wesul. Pless 
to send the munney by the bear; it is 
my whiff; and Isetts upon thrones 
tell she cum back 

Your humbel sarvant, 
_H. Tomas.” 


Taeatrican Funp. The honour 
of suggesting this fund has hitherto 
by general consent been awarded to 
Hull the actor; but though he was 
doubtless the original promoter of 
the scheme in this country, the plan 
had not only been acted upon in Ire- 
laadiong befcre, but the adoption of 


it publicly recommended to the Eng- 
lish players in one cf our most popu- 
lar periodical works. The Covent 
Garden Fund was not established 
until 1766, but the following para- 
graph may be seen in the *Gentle- 
man’s Magazine” for May, 1749, p. 
238, under the head of Jrish News :— 

“ The Manager of the Smock 
Alley Theatre, in order to support 
decayed players, has resolved to apply 
the whole receipts of one night every 
year towards raising a fund for that 
purpose, vhich is to be increased by 
the players’ allowing a small portion of 
their salaries to be deducted weekly. 
Ascheme worthy the imitation of the 
managers and players of our theatres, 
especially if it be considered by how 
trivial an accident an actor may sud- 
denly and for ever be rendered unfit 
for the stage; in which case he is the 
most helpless and destitute of all 
mortals.” 

FREEDOM OF THE TuHeatReE. The 
following account of a somewhat 
hazardous method of gaining the free- 
dom of a theatre, is given in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine:”— 

“ Tuesday, 6th February, 1739. At 
Covent Garden Theatre, one John 
Somerford tumbled from the Upper 
Galleryinto the Pit, being ten yards, 
without receiving any burt. When 
the play was over, he told Mr. 
Rich that he had made himself free of 
the gallery, and hoped he should have 
the liberty of going into it when he 
pleased; to which Mr. Rich consent- 

- ed, provided he never again came out 
of it in the same abrupt manner.”—It 
was lucky for Somerford that the 
theatre of 1739 was not quite so lofty 
as the present one, for had that been 
the case, he would most assuredly have 
‘‘ jumped the world to come.” 


Clement’s Inn, DANGLE JUN. 


May, 27, 1818. 
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144 THE BRITISH STAGE, 


Original Poetry. 


3 To my Wife, on the Anniversary of Enough has heav’n conferr’d of jo 
our Wedding-day. below, 


Maria, ’tis just eighteen years oe tarriance in this lov 
| > 
Since thou and I first came to- tap 
\ gether ; Of useful 
We've travell’d on life’s rugged way, : 
In sunshine and in stormy weather. —" 
IMoN, 
Beauty. 
Whatever cares disturb’d my breast, 
Thine was the task those cares to beast of conquests, Hate; 
Of hapless swains, who, curs’d by fate, 
j Thy look must ever rue; 
The sweetest, loveliest, best of wives, When oth thea 
The kindest, fondest, tenderest mo- 
| | vaates Who, sparing but an eye for each, 
; | Then how can I reward thy love, At one glance conquers two? 
_ Except by equal love returning? GRIZZLE, 
Pll grant whate’er thy heart can wish, Valour. 
And genily wipe thy tears wuen Tom, boasting of his courage, vow’, 
mourning. His heart in battle ne’er was cow’d: e 
: No single man could match him; 
) Some who have lost a tender wife, Cried he, “ oft have I (or Iie) : 
| Sing doleful strains with much pa- Caus’d ght of trembling rogues 
laver ; ‘ to fly.” 
But ( what is seldom done to wives) “True,” said a velran standing by, 
Vil praise Maria—whilst I have her. “ He ran, and they to catch him.” 
E. GRIZZLE, 
Lines written in the Country. Ned morn,” 
.j The grassy lane, the wood-surround- quoth he, | | 
, ed field, “ My friend, Sir Richard, here you | | 
ERR The rude stone-fence with fragrant see.” 
Rea wall-flow’rs gay, Sir Richard bow’d — Will too, and 
The clay-buiit cot, to me more plea- swore 
We sure yield, He’d often seen his friend before: 
Than all the pompimperial domes Have you?” quoth Dick (to joke in- 
display. clin’d) 
ind.” 
7 mt No flow’ret blows within th’ enamell’d “Then pr’ythee take a view behind 
4 ae No pebble glitters where the riv’let A Fire-Office Pun. 
7 strays, Frigide’s Muse, from ardour free, 
4 No insect sports upon the spicy gale, Whene’er he tunes his lyre, 


But claims our wonder, and extorts Gives bim a leaden policy, 
eur praise, T’ insure his works frow fire. . ,. 
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